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ON CATHOLIC COMMUNION. 


Mr. Envrtor.—The following remarks were addressed, some 
time ago, toa young gentleman, who had requested my views on 
the much disputed subject of Catholic Communion. If you think 
them worthy of a place in the Monitor they are at your ser- 
vice.* ad » 
My Dear Sir, 

In a late conversation you requested me to give you my 
views in writing on the muchcontroverted subject of Catholic, 
or free Communion. Most cheerfully will I comply with your 
request, so far as my leisure will permit. My numerous avoca- 
tions, however, will not permit me at present, fully to enter in- 
to the merits of the cause. All that I can do, is, to sketch a few 
plain hints on the subject, the chasms in which can be supplied 
from your own reflections. In entering upon the subject, we 
must take facts as we find them actually existing, and draw our 
conclusions accordingly. It must be taken for granted, that there 


exist sufficient and valid reasons for a separate communion, or at 
least, that the professed followers of Jesus believe them to be 


“ We not only most cordially give a place to the communication of our 


valued correspondent Phiialethes, but we feel confident that our readers will 
unite with us in our wishes to hear often from the same quarter. The sub- 
ject of which it tréats is of vast importance, and to be well established in the 
truth respecting it, is eminently in our day, a part of christian duty. To this 
end, the concise, lucid, and temperate observations contained ip this paper, 
ust we think greatly c: thtribute Ley : 
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suficieut. To suppose otherwise, would be to tax them with 
disregard to the dictates of conscience, and also to the decis- 
ions of God’s word. The question then in dispute is, not wheth- 
er the church should be so regulated by the decisions of God’s 
word, as to have all her partition walls broken down, and her 
parts consolidated into one great communion, the internal inter- 
course of which should be impeded by no bars or hinderances, 
but such as necessarily arise from local circumstances; for on 
this point allare agreed. All declamation, therefore, on the 
evil. which arise from divisions in the church, are entirely out of 
place in the discussion of this subject. But the question is sim- 
ply this. In the present divided state of the church, while each 
of her branches has its distinct, and in many respects opposite 
creed, is it proper or expedient for the members of these differ- 
ent branches to sit down with each other at the table of the 
Lord, and at the same time maintain a standing testimony, in 
their public standards, agamst each other’s creed as unscriptural 
and erroneous ? 

The following are a few of the reasons why I consider the 
practice unwarranted and improper. 

1. Ir 1s INCONSISTENT WITH THEIR PUBLIC PROFESSION.—The 
public standards of a church exhibit the principles on which 
her distinct association is formed. In other words, these stand- 
ards contain the declared terms of communion in that society.— 
This indeed is the common sense of mankind. When we wish 
to learn the principles of a society, we naturally go for information 
to the public documents, judicially emitted by its constituted 
authorities. But in admitting membergito the communion or 
prig@e ss of the socicty, it is necessary that an approbation or 
belief of these principles, should be declared or professed ; oth- 
erwise the society has no security, that in process of time, 
her real and her declared principles will not stand in direct 
opposition to each other; which would infer the flagrant guilt 
of solemnly declaring to God and the world, that her princi- 
ples are different from what they really are. Every society, 
therefore, that wishes to preserve the truth, as it is in Jesus in 
its purity, will make her standards the test of orthodoxy, and 
the terms of admission to her communion. Nor will it be 

easy to find any society so barefaced as to admit that sho 
does not: intend them to be so applied. _ But in admitting the 
members of other societies to communion with her occasionally, 
without any retraction of their errors, she is virtually declaring 
that these standards do not contain her terms of communion.— 
It is also inconsistent, because it is requiring one term of com- 
munion to-day, and another to-morrow. And besides, it is ad- 
mitting the members of other societies to communion, on princi- 
ples on which we would neither admit nor retain our own mem- 
bers. Is this consistency’ If it be, Isee not on what principles any 
man can he excloded from church communion, on account at 
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hicresy, as long us there ts a possibility of his boimg « Christian 
at all. 

' 2. The arguments adduced in favour of the practice, if they 
prove any thing, prove too much for the purpose of those who 
use them. I believe it will be difficult to find an argument to 
support occasional communion between different churches, 


which, if properly employed, will not prove that all their walls of 


separation should be done away. Did time permit, it would be 
very easy to show the truth of this remark. Take for instance 
the great and fundamental argument employed by the advocates 
of free communion, viz. The unity of the church of Christ. Turn 
it whatever way you can, you will find it impossible to apply it to 
the question before us, without perceiving the conclusion staring 
you in the face, that the partition wall should be taken down, 
not merely to-day, but forever. This however, is a conclusion, 
to which our opponents are not prepared to come, and we caa- 
not allow them the use of an argument just to a certain point, 
unless they will take and apply it, in toto. Whenthey are pre- 
pared for this, we have other ground on which to contend. At 
present it is sufficient to observe, what has been always admitted 
as a sound principle, that an argument which proves too much 
proves nothing to the purpose. 

3. The practice of occasional communion, is schismatic in its 
principle. It will be admitted, that participating in the Lord’s 
supper is, if not the most solemn, at least among the most sol- 
emn acts of divine service in which Christians can associate to- 
gether. If then they can conscientiously unite in this solemn 
service, surely their consciences would permit them to unite in 
other services less solemn; and it will be extremely diffieult to 
conceive of one that can be an exception. Besides, as we may 
hereafter remark, this service is, in its spirit, anepitome of all oth- 
ers. It follows therefore, that when they do not unite with their 
brethren formally and permanently, it is not because they are de- 
terred by any considerations of conscience. But, separations in 


the church of Christ, which are not founded on the dictates of 


conscience, are the very essence of schism. 

4. Again, I object to the practice, because when the principle 
is once admitted, there are no definite limits that can consistently 
be set torts operation. The only principle on which it can be de- 
fended with any consistency at all, is this, ‘that probable Chris- 
tianity is the rule and measure of church communion.” Now 
what is the point to which this principle will naturally lead us? 
Why, it is evidently this, that we are to extend our communion 
to every society which denominates itselfa church of Christ, 
however impure either in faith or practice. To seek for any 
middle ground here is a vain attempt. It has been tried, but 
always without success. For, if we say that all who are 
sound in the faith, should be embraced to the exclusion of oth- 
ers, the question will retin, “how js the church to tra sound. 
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nosy in the thith but but by her ews avowed principles ¥’ And 
do these not take it always for granted, that others are more or 
less unsound? And to what point of heresy may she extend her 
fraternal embrace’? And where is the boundary line beyond 
which she may not go!—These, with many similar enquiries, will 
naturally arise out of the subject, and it will be impossible ever 
to answer them on the supposition made. Now combine this 
consideration with what has been already adverted to, and we 
shall be directly led to the conclusion, that there can be no such 
thing as a lawful or warrantable separation from a church, how- 
ever over-run with, and persevering in error, so long as she is in 
any § sense a church of Christ. 

. IL object farther to the practice, as being unfriendly to the 
cause lof truth. When professors of different’ and opposite creeds 
cherish such intercourse, it has a native tendency to lead them 
to the belief, that the matters in dispute between them are of lit- 
tle moment. And here it is to be observed, that the soundest 
part is always most subject to the impression of the sentiments of 
their opponents. Many an individual, by the practice of free com- 
munion, has been gradually and insensibly led to lose his vene- 
ration forthe truths of his peculiar profession. But I believe 
no individual has ever yet been led by this practice, to cherish 
a higher reverence for the truth, or more sensibly to realize: 
importance.—And this view of the subject seems to be cor: sv- 
erated by facts ; for error has been spreading through the Amer- 
can churches with rapid strides, since free communion has become 
so fashionable. But it may be said, that “what has been lost on 
the side of truth has been gained on the side of peace.” This 
I dispute, and remark 

6. That I object to the practice as being not only unfriendly 
to truth, but host:le to a@ spirit of harmony between different 
shurches. It will be acknowledged, that the more closely 
men of different parties in politics come in contact with each 
other, on political subjects, there is the greater danger of dis- 
cord between them. While they keep at a respectful distance 
trom each other, they may live as friends and neighbours, in mu- 
iual amity; but when they meet together on a field where their 
different sentiments are called into view, then it may be expect- 
ed that the fire of discord will burst forth. This is the dictate 
of universal experience. And in what way will the principle ap- 
ply to diversity of sentiment in political matters, in which it will 
not apply when religion is the subject of dispute? ‘The experi- 
ence of all ages tells us, that of all contentions, religious conten- 
tions have been the most acrimonious, and the most easily in- 
flamed. Permit me here to transcribe a passage from a Sermon 
preached at the opening of the General Assembly in 1.08. by 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander, formerly of Philadelphia, now of Prince- 
ton.—"' Unity without agreement is a solecism. Those attempts 
which have for their object, the bringimz into the same society, 
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and under the same denomination, people of widely ditlerent sen- 
timents, are deserving of little commendation. The nearer such 
jarring materials are brought together, the greater will be the dis- 
cord. Truth, and an agreement in the acknowledgment of truth, 
are the only solid foundation of christian unity and peace.” —I 
may add, that this view seems to be confirmed by facts, as far 
as I have had the opportunity of observing. However plausi- 
ble the practice has at first appeared, as a harmonizing measure, 
it has commonly issued in a widening of the breach. 

7. I may add, that the practice of free communion 7s subver- 
sive of the principles of social order. Inno well regulated soci- 
ety, would an individual be admitted to the most precious and 
important privileges of the society, who 1s in no respect subject 
to the controul or jurisdiction of that society. But in every 
case of free communion we behold this practical sulecism. The 
individual whom we admit to the Lord’s table with us to-day, is 
not under our controul to-morrow. And if he were, we could 
not call him to account for his errors, because we have admitted 
him to communion with us already, knowing that he held and 
avowed them. I know not how this can be candidly answered. I 
have read one attempt at an answer, and I lately heard another; 
but if they were intended as argumentation, they wofully mis- 
carried, for they were a burlesque upon logic. 

Our opponents object, that by restricting our communion to 
the members of our own society, we in effect unchurch all others. 
It requires a great stretch of charity indeed, to believe that any 
man is sincere and honest in making this objection. It 1s so evi- 
dently false in fact, that it scarcely deserves, and certainly does 
not need, ananswer. Our excluding them from our communion 
pronounces nothing whatever on their character as Christians. 
it merely declares,that we consider them, either ina greater or less 
degree, unscriptural in their faith or practice ; and that, while we 
consider ourselves publicly called to testify against their errors, 
consistency requires that we should not homologate their creed 
by intercommunion. 

A fashionable strain of declamation, both from the Pulpit and 
the Press, has been this. ‘This table is the Lord’s and not 
yours. How then dare you presume to refuse its provision to 
any that you believe to be his children?’ To this, I answer, 1. 
Its being the Lord’s table is the very reason why we consider 
ourselves under obligation to preserve it pure. Were it merely 
our own, personal benevolence and courtesy would be our guides, 
not conscience ; but as it is his, it must be regulated by the prin- 
ciples of his own word, as we believe and profess them. 2. 
Let us suppose that one of these gentlemen is the Moderator of 
a Church Session; acase might occur, as many such have occur- 
red, in which he would find it necessary to suspend from sealing 
ordinances a man, whom at the same time he believes to bea 
child of God. Now let ws suppose that during his suspension 
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the Lord's supper should be dispensed, and the individual mm 
question should come forward and ask the Moderator, “Is this 
your table or the Lord’s? Answer, it is the Lord’s. Do you be- 
live me to beachild of God? Answer,I do. Well Sir, how dare 
you to refuse me a seat at my Father’s table, and a share in its 
provision? To this question I know what I could answer; but 
I must leave it to the ingenuity of the objector to devise an an- 
swer on his own principles. 

Again, we hear it often said, that however much we differ 
about other things, yet we agree respecting the ordinance of the 
Lord’s supper, and therefore, may lawfully join together here at 
least. Without enquiring here whether the conclusion is con- 
tained in the premises, I would observe, that the assertion is en- 
tirely founded in a mistake. The essence of communicating 
does not consist in eating bread and drinking wine, unless we 
admit that the Popish doctrine of ‘“ opus operatum,’’ is true ;— 
but it consists in the exercise of the mind in the use of, and in 
reference to, these symbols. Now how is a worthy communi- 
cant exercised at the Lord’s table? Surely an important part 
of his exercise consists in dedication, and engagement to the ser- 
vice of God. But this engagement, if sincere, must be unre- 
served. He must engage that he will maintain, not a part, but 
the whole, of the Lord’s cause, as far as he knows it. In other 
words, that he will profess—and maintain—and act—as he be- 
lieves the word of God directs and reveals. Itis evident there- 
fore, that the whole of his distinctive profession must enter in- 
to the spirit of his engagement. If then we suppose that a 
Calvinist and an Arminian are seated together, their engage- 
ments must be just as contradictory as their creeds. Each is 
solemnly pledging to the omniscient God his belief in, and his 
devotion to that which the other is as solemnly pledg- 
ing himself to oppose. I[s this agreement? [Is this Christian 
harmony? [If it be, the distinction betweentruth and falsehood 


ts all a fable. 


I believe that many good men, are advocates of free com- 
munion, because it has become fashionable, and they have nev- 
er thoroughly examined the subject for themselves. There is 
indeed, something vastly imposing in its aspect, when viewed 
with a transient glance, but examine it more closely, and it will 
stand the test neither of reason, nor of revelation. And when 
it has run its course, it will be discarded from all the more or- 
thodox portions of the church, as a dangerous and noxious ex- 
crescence. ‘Thus, Sir, [ have, in compliance with your request, 
hastily thrown together my thoughts on this much litigated sub- 
ject. This is not all, nor the half of what might be said, but 
it is all that my leisure at present will permit. 

I am dear Sir, 


Yours, 
PHILALETHES. 








On Speaking Largely. 95 
For the Religious Monitor. 


ON SPEAKING LARGELY. 


Tur apostle James says, ‘ the tongue is a little member, and 
boasteth great things ;” and it may be said in truth, that it does 
great things, both good and bad, to individuals, families, churches 
and nations. ‘‘ Therewith bless we God, even the Father; and 
therewith curse we men, who are made after the similitude of 
God.” In the Psalms it is several times called our Glory. So 
it was designed to be by our beneficent Creator, and so it is, when 
used aright. But like every thing of superior excellence, when 
once it is turned aside from its proper use, it becomes worse 
than other things; so that what should have been our glory, is 
actually our infamy and disgrace. When any of the depraved 
passions has gained the mastery over the tongue, it becomes 
‘an unruly evil, full of deadly poison,” which defileth the whole 
body—it setteth on fire the course of nature, and it is set on fire 
of hell. It is also compared to a razor which is sharp to cut, 
and which often makes a deep incision before we are aware.— 
This is an accurate comparison. In the twinkling of an eye the 
tongue does great and lasting mischief, it cuts asunder thestrongest 
ties of the domestic circle, and severs the very sinews of society. 

This is a reason why we should pay the strictest attention to 
our words, and consider their bearing minutely before we give 
them utterance. There are many ways in which the tongue 
may be employed in the service of evil. There is whispering, 
backbiting, slandering, talebearing, lying, boasting ; and there ts 
another way somewhat different from these, not in any respect 
better or more honourable, but rather seems to be a compound 
of them all. Lonce thought of calling it eraggeration ; but con- 
sidering that to be a word of “dreaded sound,” and not perfectly 
adapted to convey my idea, I have chosen to call it speakin 
largely. An example will best explain my meaning. If, instead 
of stating that I believed a person spoken of, to be a good citizen, 
I pronounce him, at once, the greatest man in the United States ; 
or if, instead of expressing my disapprobation of bad conduct, I 
should call him who is chargeable with it, the vilest wretch that 
lives; I would be guilty of what I mean by speaking largely.— 
This way of speaking is too frequently to be met with in common 
conversation, and in persons of whom better things might be 
expected, and who, by age, respectability, or profession, are 
often raised above suspicion; but no person can take it amiss, 
Mr. Editor, to find in your pages a few remarks exhibiting the 
character and effects of this vice 

I question not but that strong feelings, and a desire to com- 

mand the attention—things in themselves not absolutely wrong 
' may often be the temptation to it; but too httle regard to truth 
is always at the bottom, than which nothing can be more dishon- 
ouring to God, or dangerous to the hest interests of soctety — 
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A stropg Jove to truth will meline us to be as particular about 
our single words and sentences, as about set speeches, and about 
the manner in which we relate the cercumatanees, as well as how 


_ we relate the facts themselves. In many cases it is to be sus- 


pected that a strong desire to draw the attention, not to what 
we say, but to our own persons, is the moving cause in this way 
of speaking ; and that is so nearly related to ostentation, vantty, 
and pride, that it is difficult to say to which it properly belongs. 

Farther—before a person capable of reflection can indulge 
himself in speaking largely, he must have lost a true sense of his 
own dignity and honour. A person, keenly alive to his own re- 
spectability, will not venture it upon strong expressions and high 
sounding superlatives, even where room for them is not altogether 
wanting. The integrity of truth is so attractive to him that he 
will not allow a single term, for a moment, to conceal it from his 
view. On the other hand, he whose invention is continually on 
the rack to find terms to stretch his ideas far beyond the measure 
of sober truth, seems not only to be wanting to his honour and 
respectability, but to feel conscious that it is in a sinking state, 
and therefore seeks to prop it up with terms. If he has been 
careless of himself, we cannot be surprised that the pain of dis- 
appointment, and other attendant evils, occasioned to his neigh- 
bour by his mode of speaking, should not move him, yet that 
this is so, must discover another, and not the least of the vile 
features in the vice of which we are speaking. 

Again—the practice of speaking largely leaves no room to 
doubt that the person, at least for the time, does not remember 
that the omniscient eye of God is on his every thought and ex- 
pression ; that there is not any word before we speak it, but it is 
altogether well known to him ; and that we must give an account 
of every idlo word. Nor can the practice be persisted in, without 
some degree of indifference arising in the mind towards this, and 
every other attribute of the Godhead; and avowed infidelity, 
yea, atheisin itself, is only that indifference increased. 

I need not say that it is at war with the vital principle of all 
experimental religion, viz. Love to God and our brother, or Cha- 
rity, which is another name for the same thing: for charity re- 
joices not in iniquity, but rejoices in the plain, undecorated truth. 
Consequently, it must, to say the least, check the growth of all 
the christian graces in the soul; must destroy our relish for 
spiritaal enjoyments, which all partake of the characteristic 
plainness and simplicity of the gospel, and create a strong coun- 
teraction of all the activities of the Christian, whether they be 
in secret, private, or public. If the few hints I have dropt con- 
cerning the nature of this vice be just, they ought to put every 
sober Christian on his guard against it, and lead him to 
review the manner of his conversation, and to mark all 
those passages in which he may have made the Jeast approsupa- 
tions to it. 
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The consequences of it are many, and none of them flattering. 
It introduces confusion into language, and impoverishes it of 
terms. He that is in the habit of using superlatives on every 
occasion, cuts himself out of a word to express the superlative 
degree whenever a case requiring it occurs. But this is the 
least of the evil; he has lost a relish for the plain truth, and 
therefore, when he reads it in the Bible, he is tempted to con- 
demn it as tasteless, and void of beauty ‘a root out of adry 
ground, having no form nor comeliness why it should be desired.”’ 
Here again this vice appears to have a strong affinity with infi- 
delity. It cannot touch either a good or bad character without 
doing mischief. It lifts up the good only to let him fall again, 
and that below his own level. It represents the bad worse than 
he is, by which he obtains a shelter to his evil ways, and becomes 
obstinate in them; and therefore it acts the part of anenemy to 
both. It performs a part precisely similar when it has a word to 
say in any public cause. If it be a bad cause, speaking largely 
on its demerits tempts people to think it all calumny together, 
and that the truth lies on that side of the question, and accord- 
ingly they espouse it. Butif it be a good cause, the extravagant 
encomiums that are heaped upon it, eventually injure it, and dis- 
gust its very friends. It is not a vice of that tangible shape that 
can be taken hold of by the law; nor can any regular process of 
church discipline be instituted against if; nor can it be always 
readily perceived at the time; and therefore unhappily it seldom, 
if ever, excludes a man from public office; and when he goes 
in, it goes with him, and does mischief on a larger scale. 

He that is in the habit of speaking largely will write largely, 
and then it may be printed largely, by which means the mischief 
obtains permanency and publicity. He that reads the public 
papers, especially on the occasion of elections, will readily admit 
that this is more than simple theory. There are some people 
who seem to think that too much cannot be written or printed, 
to commend what is good; but, Mr. Editor, I am of a different 
mind. Were the subject of commendation Religion ttself, (of all 
subjects the best deserving,) I believe it possible to become 
criminal even in commending, and to ruin the very cause we in- 
tend to promote. 

If, in giving an account to my distant connections, of some 
external signs of reformation in my neighbourhood, I draw out 
every minute circumstance, and represent as positive certainties, 
what at best are only probabilities and conjectures, and conclude 
with a confident assertion of its being a work of the spirit, and 
of the gracious change produced on souls, with a goodly list of 
desperate characters reclaimed, the best for my purpose as being 
the most striking; and, after all, the lapse of a few months 
proves it to have been all a ‘‘ morning cloud and early dew,” or 
only the natural effect, on the feelings and imagination, of terrific 
denunciations, impassioned pravers, whispering and anxious 
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meetings, with all the fear stirring machinery set in motion by 
some skilful agent of a revival society, which as naturally sub- 
sides when the impelling cause, weary of the necessary exertion, 
fails to sustain it: I may flatter my own vanity, and elevate the 
hopes of my friends for a little time; but by and by the infidel 
will laugh at the Christian religion, the humble believer will 
weep, God will be dishonoured, and it will be said that I and my 
fellow-labourers are guilty of exaggeration. My apprehensions 
that something of this large way of speaking has got into a great 
many religious prints, have become so strong, that, in order to 
save myself the pain of disappointment, I take the greater part 
of them about 50 per cent. below par. 

As I do not wish to be tedious, I shall conclude by reminding 
your readers of the resolution of the Psalmist, believing that it 
is recorded for our imitation—‘ I have purposed that my mouth 
shall not sin.” All our fitness for keeping it must be received 
out of that fulness which is in Christ. He is at the right hand 
of God to dispense every needful grace; and the way to our 
Father’s throne stands open. Therefore let us also pray with 
the Psalmist—‘‘ O Lord, keep the door of my lips.” G. 


— D+o~ 
For the Religious Monttor. 
REVIEW 


Of Mr. Beman’s four Sermons on the Doctrine of the Atonement 
(Concluded from page 74.) 


Tue grand design of Mr. B. in his second sermon, is to tell as 
negatively what the atonement is not. Inthe management of 
this, he is distinct and explicit. The atonement, he assures us, 
is not as has been generally thought, ‘The averting the judicial 
anger of God against his people, and opening for them a way 
of gracious acceptance with him, on account of the endurance by 
Christ their surety, of the penalty of the law which they had 
violated.” Against this view of the atonement his hatred seems 
so deadly, that had his arguments equalled in weight his resent- 
ment, he would have extirpated it forever from the creed of the 
church. ‘The reasons which he assigns for rejecting this view 
of the atonement are, “ That it involves a transfer of character 
inconsistent with reason and scripture ; and destroys the mer- 
cy, the grace and the goodness of God, displayed in the gospel.”’ 
In the judgment of the preacher, these reasons may appear al- 
together conclusive against this view of the atonement, and we 
feel confident that to the friends of the system condemned by 
him, they will appear as unexpected and as inconclusive, as the 
assertion. that it destroys the sun in the heavens, and makes two 
added to two, equal to five. Be these reasons, legitimate or ille- 
gitimate inferences from the system of religion embracing this 
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view of the atonement, al! the friends of the system utterly dis- 
avow them, and are as abundant, and perhaps as sincere as the 
preacher himself, in admiring and proclaiming the exhibition 
given of the mercy, grace, love and goodness of God in salvation. 
This Mr. Beman must have known when bringing these charges 
against the patrons of this scheme, and should have practically 
exemplified that candor which never attaches to others the con- 
sequences of their views, when they utterly disavow them. In 
the mean time he may rest assured, that every one will become 
a convert to his system, who is convinced that but one of the few 
consequences, as enumerated, necessarily arises from this view 
of the atonement. Time will evince, whether the friends of the 
view of the atonement condemned, will regard the arguments 
adduced by the preacher against it conclusive, or so utterly false, 
so utterly groundless that, like the powerless dart flung by the 
aged monarch’s feeble hand against the slayer of his son, they 
altogether miss the mark and fall harmless. 

The second view of the atonement, and which the author 
adopts and supports, is thus described, ‘“ the other opinion rep- 
resents the Lord Jesus as suffering, not the literal penalty of the 
law, but that which would furnish in the moral government of 
God an adequate and practical substitute for the infliction of 
this penalty upon the transgressors, so far as they shall welcome 
the provisions of this atonement ; or in other words, so far as di- 
vine mercy shall interpose for their salvation,’ p. 31. Let this 
definition terminate at ‘‘ transgressors,” and take away the tail 
appended to it, and which seems to have a sting in it, importin 
that the atonement is incomplete without something being done 
by the sinner himself, and by the interference of mercy, and no 
Calvinist would have any scrious objection to it, as it is suscep- 
tible of a sound construction. By way of contrast, we place 
beside it a definition given of the atonement, by an able de- 
fender of that view of it condemned by Mr. B. “The atonement 
denotes Christ’s vicarious sufferings even unto death, for the 
remission of the sins of his people ; so as to answer all the moral 
purposes ofthat punishment to which they must have otherwise 
been subjected in their own persons.” 

To a substitute, adequate to accomplish all the purposes of 
the principal, provided all the parties concerned consent to it, 
there can beno valid objection. Such a substitute for the pen- 
alty of the law, in the opinion of Mr. B. is the atonement defend- 
ed and illustrated in his 3d sermon—“ It is an adequate and prac- 
tical substitute for the infliction of the penalty of the law upon 
the transgressor.” In one thing, however, this practical and ad- 
equate substitute fails egregiously. There is not init the sufferin 
of the literal penalty of the law. ‘To understand the truth of this 
assertion we must ascertain,’ what is the penalty of the law, and 
what is the literal suffering of it. Mr. B’s answer to these two 
questions wifl afford a key to this sermon, or rather a touch stone 
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to try the genumeness of the atonement defended by the 
preacher. 

Mr. B. tells. us, that the penalty of the law is “ holy, just and 
good, as necessary as the precept itself, infinitely excellent and 
something definite.” In unison with the scriptures, he calls this 
something, death. ‘Thisdeath must comprehend all the punish- 
ment due to sin and all that is denounced against it, as a full ex- 
pression of the holiness and justice of Jehovah. 

The atonement according to Mr. Beman was not “the suffer- 
ing of this literal penalty of the law.” The term literal, as ap- 
plied to the penalty of the law, may mean either death, as inflic- 
ted with all its attendant circumstances, on the finally impeni- 
tent transgressors themselves, or the exact and full amount of 
the punishment denounced by the law giver against the violation 
of the law. The last is obviously the sense of the term intend- 
ed by Mr. B. For if he used it in the former sense, he would 
be fighting with a shadow. None of his opponents, in all the 
absurdity with which he charges them, ever imagined that the 
penalty of the law was originally denounced against Christ, that 
he violated that law, and ceased to be holy and became vicious, 
or that there was not a wide difference in his endurance of the 
penalty of the law, and in the finally impenitent enduring the 
same. 

As it is of the last consequence in the investigation of the wa- 
ture of the atonement to have correct apprehensions of the pen- 
alty of the law, let us for a moment contemplate this penalty as 
denounced by the law, and as inflicted on Christ our surety, and 
also on the finally impenitent. As inflicted on the transgressor, 
especially in hell, it is accompanied with some horrible concom- 
mitants, and followed with some horrible consequences, which 
do not properly belong to the punishment denounced by the 
law, but arises from the sufferers moral depravity and limited ca- 
pacity. Horror of remorse, agony of despair, and deadly hatred 
of God, are three of these exemplified in the punishment of hell. 
There the awakened consciences of the sufferers will upbraid 
them for ever, for being the authors of their own ruin, and the 
conviction that their torments will never be exhausted, will fill 
them with despair of deliverance and hatred of God, as their 
powerful enemy. None of these accompaniments of punishment 
properly belong to the penalty of the lew, but result from the 
depravity and incapacity of the sufferers to endure the full amount 
of deserved punishment. They had and could have no place 
in the sufferings of the Holy Jesus, the mighty God. His suffer- 

- ings were in nature, in kind, and in degree, just what the law de- 
nounced, and God the Father could inflict, without being himself 
the unjust author of sin. Death, natural and spiritual, constituted 
their precise and full amount. And when we speak of spiritual 
death, we do not intend that deprivation of moral rectitude, 
which unfits a sinner for holy services and holy enjoyments, 
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but the infliction on the guilty of the judicial anger of God, 
and the suspension from them of all gracious manifestations 
of his favour. This was the precise death intended in the pen- 
alty of the law, and Christ underwent it in all the extent con- 
templated by the law. His soul and body were actually separa- 
ted in death from one another. ‘There was not only a manifes- 
tation of the wrath of God to his holy soul, but through that 
manifestation an actual infliction of that wrath upon him, till he 
was amazed, troubled, agonized, and his heart melted like wax 
in the midst of his bowels. At the same time that God was thus 
pouring upon him the full vials of his wrath, and supporting him 
in enduring suffering, he suspended all communications of sensible 


favour, dearer to him than life itself. This is the very punishment — 


of the damned in hell, the very punishment denounced in the 
penalty of the law, and the very punishment that Christ endur- 
ed when he made his soul an offering for sin, and became obe- 
dient unto the death of the cross. 

The term literal, then, when applied by Mr. B. to the penalty of 
the law, must mean that Christ did not endure the very death 
denounced by the law against transgressors. He exchanges it 
himself, for ‘ exact,” and charges his opponents with insisting 
that God would not and could not pardon sin till the last iota of 
the penalty of the law is suffered. This charge is true. They 
do believe, and also teach, that the penalty of the law, was a just, 
a necessary exhibition of Gods detestation of sin ; that as a wise, 
holy and righteous governor, he would neither denounce nor in- 
flict a greater nor aless penalty; that sinners by transgression 
incurred this penalty, and that Christ endured in kind and in de- 
gree, the very punishment which those he represented would 
have undergone. 

When writers assert in conformity with the Bible, that Christ, 
living and dying, as the surety of his people, fulfilled all right- 
eousness and satisfied the justice of God, they seem to speak a 
language which they themselves understand, and which is under- 
stood by others. Neither more nor less is intended, than that 
Christ’s obediential life and vicarious death, fulfilled the precept 
and fully endured and discharged the penalty of the law.. To 
this cheering truth, our preacher cherishes an instinctive horror, 
and to combat it, prosecutes an extended enquiry into the mean- 
ing of justice, and the import of Christ’s satisfying it. The death 
of Christ, according to him, satisfied neither commutative nor 
distributive justice. He allows, however, that there is another 
species of justice satisfied by it, which he denominates general 
or public justice. Of this justice take his own account. ‘It has 
no direct reference to Jaw, but embraces those principles of vir- 
tue and benevolence, by which we are bound to govern our con- 
duct, and by which God himself governs the universe.” This 
is rather an outlandish kind of justice, which has no direct refer- 
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ence to law, and having no pretensions to familiarity with if, we 
will neither affirm nor deny that Christ’s death satisfied it. 

Escaping from the cloud in which the learned distinctions of 
the preacher involves the nature of justice, and the import 
of Christ’s satisfying it, every Christian is furnished with a com- 
pendious method of determining the matter for himself. Let 
him reflect on the penalty of the law, and decide whether God 
denounced only what was holy, wise, just and good, when he 
awarded death to transgression. Granting that this award was 
just then, have any alterations taken place since in God or sin, 
which require a corresponding alteration in the penalty’? In de- 
ciding on these matters, he is not likely to experience any embar- 
rassment. Let him then read such declarations as these. “The 
Lord made to meet on him, the iniquity of us all.” ‘“ He was 
made sin for us.” ‘“‘ Christ was made a curse for us.”” In the 
light of these principles and declarations, let him consider, both 
what Christ did and suffered in our world. He fulfilled all right- 
eousness. He became obedient unto the death of the cross.— 
The wrath of God was revealed against him, and his face hidden 
from him. Was not all this the essence, the full amount of the 
penalty of the law? Suppose that Christ had been actually sub- 
stituted in the room of his people, that all their guilt had been 
imputed to him, and that he had fully suffered its exact punish- 
ment, what more would he have endured than he did, or what 
different treatment would he have experienced than he did ex- 
perience from earth, from hell and from heaven? [If all he suf- 
fered did not amount to the whole penalty of the law, let the 
opposers of this doctrine tell us in what the deficiency consisted, 
and we will perceive at one glance, without being perplexed 
with distinctions, “ darkening counsel,’ whether Christ satisfied 
the justice of God or not. Nay, let them tell us why Christ 
suffered at all, if he did not suffer as our substitute. He had 
no personal guilt, and according to the new system, God himself 
could not impute to him the guilt of others, why, and how then, 
did he suffer ? | 

But has not a full and satisfactory account of this been given 
by Mr. B. in answering the three queries proposed by him- 
self? What were the feelings of God towards our fallen world 
without respect to a propitiation? Why was not pardon absolute 
without any connection with a sacrifice for sin? And how did 
the atonement made by Christ prepare the way for the exercise 
of mercy tosinners? Tothe answer to these questions, espe- 
cially, the two last, we turned in the full expectation, that the 
preacher would inform us as distinctly what the atonement posi- 
tively is, as he had informed us distinctly in the preceding ser- 
mons negatively what it isnot. In the hope of learning what the 
new atonement is, we perused these answers, and not having 
been acute enough to discover it, we read them again and again, 
and at last distrusting our own powets, we handed the sermen 
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first to one and then to another, who had enjoyed the benefit of 
Academy, College, and Theological Hall, and even they were 
compelled to confess their inability to ascertain from the preach- 
er, what is the precise nature of the atonement for which he 
pleads. We all, could distinctly enough discern, that this new 
atonement excludes all real legal substitution, all transfer of guilt 
and vicarious punishment, We guessed that it was an expedi- 
ent devised by God to demonstrate that he was offended by sin, 
and that this demonstration was given, not by inflicting the pen- 
alty denounced against it, but by suspending and setting it aside, 
although “ holy, just, and necessarily and infinitely just,” in in- 
flicting the most dolorous pains on the soul and body of one, that 
was perfectly innocent from all personal and imputed guilt. We 
have heard the matter illustrated by an apt, but perhaps degra- 
ding similitude. ‘A child, offends his parent. He takes a log in 
the presence of the child beats the log tremendously, saying, see 
child how angry I am with you. This log has never offended 
me, whipping it can make no reparation to my rights and hon- 
our, injured by you, but after I have given this attestation of 
my displeasure against your conduct, I will receive you into fa- 
vour, provided, you repent and submit to my government.” All 
the sufferings inflicted on Jesus, the man of sorrows and acquaint- 
ed with grief, were, according to the new divinity, no endurance 
of the penalty of the law, no satisfaction to the justice of God, 
but a mere device proclaiming Jehovah’s displeasure against sin. 

The difficulty in ascertaining the meaning of the preacher 
arises not from the vocables and the phraseology which he em- 
ploys, but from the want of fulness in his statements, turning 
away abruptly from the very idea which he seemed about to 
bring forth, and for which you are impatiently waiting, and by 
finding often in the same page and paragraph doctrines asserted, 
which seem on the fairest construction to be diametrically oppo- 
site. At one time we find him altogether the friend of the old 
atonement and of the truths connected with it, and again with 
all his might opposing both’ Take the following specimens, 
which seem to belong to two systems, which are at irreconcilable 
variance. 

The penalty of the law 


“Like the arm of Jehovah, 
the penalty of the law cannot 
and will not bend.” p. 9. 
‘ Both the precept and the 
penalty of the moral law, are 
infinitely excellent.—The pen- 
alty of the moral law is just as 
important as the precept. God 
loves the whole law, comprising 
both the precept and the pen- “If he [Christ] has answer- 
alty, as he loves himself.” p. 15. ed the demands of the law, or 
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“This penalty, like the pre- satisfied the justice of God by 


cept, is holy, just and good.”’ p. 
15. 

“As the whole authority of 
God is embodied in the penalty 
of the law, by destroying this 
penalty, you frustrate the author- 
ityof the independent moralGov- 
ernor. You have then no gov- 
ernment left inthe universe.” p. 
24. 

‘‘ Now if the penalty of the 
law were never to be executedits 


_ whole authority would be anni- 


hilated. It would become more 
feeble and inefficient than if no 
penalty had ever been annex- 
ed.” p. 59. 


the atonement, we cannot mean 


that the law has really inflicted 


the penalty which it threatened 
against the trangressor.” p. 32. 


“The penalty of the law, 


strictly speaking, was not inflict- 


ed at all.” p. 64. 


The Nature of the Atonement. 


“The death of Christ, so far 
as the honour of the divine law 
and the dignity of the divine 
government is concerned, has 
become a complete substitute 
for the death of the sinner, and 
no practical principle of law or 
sovernment is now sacrificed in 
his salvation.” p. 21. 

‘‘In the case of all believers 
the misery which Christ endur- 
ed, is the real and only ground of 
their release. —The sufferings of 
Christ came in the place of the 
eternal condemnation of every 
ransomed soul. Christ was 
treated as sinners deserved, and 


‘It is for ever impossible w 
the very nature of things that 
Christ should become liable to 
suffer that punishment which 
the law denounced against the 
transgressor, and against him 
alone. The idea that Christ so 
took the legal place of the sin- 
ner, and that the iniquities of 
his people were so imputed to 
him that the law required his 
death, and justice demanded 
the release of those for whom 
he expired, appears to us un- 
scriptural and absurd.” p. 34, 

‘‘ As to imputation,we do de- 
ny that the sins of men, or of 
any part of our race, were so 
transferred to him that they be- 
came his sins, or that he sustain- 
ed their legal responsibilities.”’ 
p- 51. 

“There is nothing im the 
character of Christ’s sufferings 
which can affect or modify the 
penalty of the law. These suf- 
ferings were not legal. They 
constituted no part of the curse 
which was threatened against 
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sinners are treated as Christ de- the transgressor.” p, 68. 


serves.” p. 51. “The atonement paid no 
debt, it involved the infliction 
of no penalty.” p. 72. 
“ An atonement that cancels 
guilt, has never been made.” p. 
100. 

In reading these mutually subversive statements, we are forci- 
bly reminded of the observation of a sound divine—‘ We live in 
an age of hypocrisy, in which good names are given to bad 
things, and a little truth mixed with error, that it may the more 
effectually and fatally deceive. The very vocabulary of our lan- 
guage needs revision, and we want a new dictionary to explain 
the present acceptation of terms, which mean any thing but 
what their origins] composers intended, and every thing which 
the present generation shall please. They speak, half in the 
speech of Ashdod, and cannot speak in the language of Jews, but 
according to the language of each people.” 

In the fourth sermon, Mr. B. discusses the much litigated sub- 
ject of the extent of the atonement. Respecting its extent, two 
opinions prevail. According to the one, Christ died equally and 
intentionally, for the redemption of all men, and consequently, 
that his death equally respected Peter and Judas, the elect and 
the reprobate. Those that embrace this view of the extent of 
the atonement, are divided into two classes, by their views of its 
application. The Arminians and Hopkinsians believe, and teach, 
that multitudes for whom Christ shed his precious blood, will 
perish eternally in the flames of hell. Universalists, the other par- 
ty, reasoning, we think, more correctly, infer universal salvation 
from universal redemption. These believe, and teach, that be- 
cause Christ died for the sins of all, therefore, all, devils and men, 
will be delivered ultimately from hell itself, and admitted to 
eternal glory in heaven. According to the other view of the 
atonement, the Father in appointing it, and Christ in making it, 
intended it only for the elect, and that they will all be ultimately 
saved byit. Allthose who hold this opinion, except the few that 
contend for a numerical atonement, believe, and teach, that en 
its own nature, the atonement of Christ, is capable of indefi- 
nite application ; is ¢ntrinsically adequate to the salvation of the 
whole human race; and that the obedience and sufferings of 
Christ, would not have been augmented, although all mankind 
had been ultimately saved; nor diminished, if but Adam him- 
self had been redeemed. Before one soul could be redeemed, the 
whole law must be magnified and made honourable, by perfect 
obedience to its precept, and the full endurance of its penalty ; 
and that Christ, from the dignity of his person, could not obey 
the precept, and submit to the penalty of the law, without cov- 
ering all its demands, and rendering it consistent with the char- 
acter and government of God. to save all. This perfeetion of 
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the Redeemer’s righteousness, is the basis on which they ground 
the universal offer of the gospel to the whole human race.— 
The difference then, between those who hold to a general, and 
those who hold toa particular atonement, is not, whether this 
atonement is of intrinsic worth, and capability of application to 
all; but whether God the Father, in appointing it, and Christ in 
making it, designed it for all, or for the elect only. 

Mr. B. contends strenuously for a general, in opposition to a 
particular atonement. In confirmation of a general, and in con- 
demnation of a particular atonement, he adduces these five ar- 
guments. ‘ The invitations and offers of the gospel, are made 
indiscriminately to all—Sinners are expressly upbraided and 
condemned for not complying with the gospel offer.—Rejectors 
of the gospel are represented as more miserable in the future 
world, than those who have sinned only agairst the law.—Unbe- 
lief, and not a limitation of the atonement, is every where rep- 
resented as the reason why sinners perish.—The scriptures ex- 
pressly declare, that the atonement is general in its character.” 
To the truth of the first four of these positions, we cordially say, 
Amen. Every friend of a limited atonement, who does not 
found obligation in grace, embraces all the four, as supported by 
reason and scripture ; and if all, or any of them, be really in- 
consistent with,and subversive of a limited atonement,they ought 
to renounce them. Mr. B. has been a Professor in a College, 
and no doubt thinks he,reasons correctly when he attempts to 
prove the incompatibility of these truths with a limited atone- 
ment. Others have made the same attempt before him, and 
yet, such is the obstinacy or stupidity of the friends of this 
system, that they continue to teach, that Christ died only for the 
elect, and at the same time invite every human being on earth, 
that has not sinned the sin against the Holy Ghost, to come to 
him and be saved; upbraid them for declining his gracious offers, 
and forewarn them, that their conduct will aggravate their fu- 
ture torments; and, that their own unbelief, and not any limita- 
tion of the atonement, will prove their ruin. “ By thinking 
men, and logical minds,” (saith Mr. B.) “this system, must and 
will be abandoned.” Well, if it must be abandoned by thinking 
men and logical minds, when our minds become such, of course 
we will abandon it. In the present period of our continued 
darkness, we have to confess that we cannot perceive how our 
logical preacher, can make a more unhampered offer of salvation 
to all, because Christ in dying, endured a certan quantity of 
suffering—not to avert the wrath of God, not to endure the pen- 
alty of the violated law, but simply to demonstrate, that the Gov- 
ernor of the world was displeased against sin—than we ourselves 
can make, who suppose, that the obedience and sufferings of 
Christ were of infinite value—the full amount and penalty of 
the law, and capable of being applicd to the whole human race. 
Is there really more comfort. or a broader basis for a universal 
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offer of the gospel, mm the tirst, than ia the last of these schemes ? 
If there be, we cannot perceive it, and must wait for a logical 
mind, ere we renounce the latter for the former. In the mean 
time, the preacher will find the very arguments which he has em- 
ployed against particular redemption, employed with as much 
pith, and verisimilitude against the doctrine of election. Let him 
answer these, and we presume the same answer will suffice in 
the instance of particular redemption. 

In the heat of reasoning against a limited atonement, we find 
the preacher advancing these statements—‘ Neither do we be- 
lieve that Christ could have atoned for the sins of men in this 
sense ; (that is, enduring their full desert,) for, notwithstanding 
his divinity, his human nature alone was capable of suffering. —- 
Now, as a single sin deserved eternal misery, which cer- 
tainly implies infinite sufferings, we cannot see how every sin of 
all the redeemed could have been expiated in a few short hours, 
by the agonies endured by the human nature of Christ, though 
this nature was united to the Godhead. We say that Christ 
himself, could not have made an adequate atonement, if this 
atonement implied that he must endure sufferings equal to the 
eternal damnation of ali those who will finally be saved.” p. 78. 
In whatever light these bold averments may appear to others, we 
pretend not to say; but to us, they savour of impiety. They must, 
if we mistake not, prove shocking toa Christian who regards his 
blessed Redeemer as “ mighty to save.’ Ina Presbyterian clergy- 
man they are intolerable. Listen to one part of his profession, 
at his ordination. ‘It was requisite that the Mediator should 
be God, that he might sustain, and keep the human nature from 
sinking under the infinite wrath of God, and the power of death.” 
Presb. Con. 161. In his creed, he professes that Christ, in hu- 
man nature, because of the union of that nature with Deity, is 
able to bear infinite wrath; in preaching and publishing, he 
degrades his Saviour, by asserting that he could not endure 
suffering equal to the punishment of the sin of his people, and 
exhaust it ina few short hours. 

Mr. B. draws his fifth argument against a limited atonement 
from the scriptures. If these condemn it, it ought to be aban- 
doned. But whose interpretation of scripture shall we believe. 
In the last volume of the Monitor, there appeared a paper said 
to be written by Dr. Alexander, Professor of Divinity in the 
Presbyterian Theological Hall at Princeton, in which he at- 
temps to prove, that these scriptures, adduced by Mr. B. are 
perfectly consistent with alimited atonement. We must leave Mr. 
B. and Dr. Alexander to fight the battle between themselves; they 
belong to the same church, have sworn the same creed, but hold 
sentiments altogether opposed on the atonement. It is utteriy 
impossible that the sentiments of both can be scriptural.— 
Mr. B. asserts, that those held and taught by his brother Dr. al- 
thoagh Professor of Divinity, are ‘absurd, illogical and un- 
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scriptural.’ ‘l'his must admirably tend to support the influence 
of the Professor among his students. No wonder, that those 
who entertained such sentiments respecting the Divinity taught 
at Princeton, were anxious for the establishment of another The- 
ological seminary, where an antidote might be furnished against it. 
Thus, inthe Presbyterian church, altar is set up against altar ; and 
what one Dr. asserts asa scriptural and fundamental truth, another 
brands with the stigma of absurdity and impossibility. ‘‘We beseech 
you, brethren, that ye all speak the same things, and that there 
may be no divisions among you, but that ye be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind, and in the same judgement.”’ 

Objects appear so different, according to the early prejudices, 
or well founded opinions, through which we read them, that 
without a knowledge of these, we cannot predict what precise 
impression they will make on different individuals. What im- 
pressions these sermons will make on the minds of others, we 
know not, but as respects ourselves, we arise from the repeated 
perusal of them, asking—What is the atonement defended in 
them? Is it really an atonement at all? How cana minister 
of the Presbyterian church, with a safe conscience, advance 
many of the assertions contained in these sermons, assertions 
containing sentiments condemned by his creed? We had ima- 
gined that we had a definite idea of the atonement of Christ.— 
{n common with others, we had imagined that it was the cover- 
ing of our sins from the eye of God, asa judge, by the endurance 
of the penalty of the law by Christ our surety, and thereby avert- 
ing the wrath of Jehovah, and opening a way to his favour. If 
we believe Mr. B. this system “is rotten to its root, and aban- 
doned by thinking logical minds.” But what is the new atone- 
ment which he substitutes in the room of the old one, now ex- 
ploded? If we understand him, it is a simple demonstration of 
God’s anger against! sin, and of his righteousness. In what 
does this demonstration appear? Not in the inflexibility of his 
righteousness in executing the penalty of the law, but in settin 
aside and suspending it, although “ holy, just and good, infinitely 
excellent,” and in subjecting his beloved son, although without 
any guilt of his own, or of his people imputed to him, to the most 
grievous sufferings. And can this be all the demonstration of 
the righteousness of God, given in the atonement, or can such 
a demonstration of his righteousness, render his moral govern- 
ment venerable in the eyes of all holy intelligences ? 

But is this an atonement at all, or rather is it not an abuse of 
language to callit so? Both in the Heathen and the Levitical 
sacrifices, there was a supposed ‘transfer of guilt from the 
eriminal to the victim, and the expiation of this guilt by its death. 
But there is no such thing as either_.of these in the atonement 
for which Mr. B. pleads. “ There is nothing in the character of 
the sufferings of Christ which can affect the penalty of the law. 
They constituted no part of the curse which was threatened 
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against the transgressor. ‘The atonement paid no debt, it invol- 
ved the infliction of no penalty.” Ifsuch be the nature, design 
and effect of the new atonement, it is little wonder that Socini- 
ans are beginning to claim its defenders as their own. We would 
have felt far more interest in following Mr. B. in demonstrating 
that the atonement which he advocates, is a real atonement, 
than in his sermon on its extent. For the atonement which he 
advocates has an equal relation to the sins of all men, nay, even 
to the sins of devils themselves. 

Whatever opinion is entertained of the scripturality of Mr. 
B’s sentiments, every intelligent and unprejudiced reader will 
arise from the perusal of them, inthe full conviction that they area 
flat contradiction of his principles as a minister of the Presbyterian 
church. To save the reader the trouble of laborious compari- 
son, we shall extract, on opposite columns, a few sentences from 


Mr. B’s sermons, and some from the Presbyterian Confession, on 
the same subjects. 


Substitution and Imputation. 


“ Those whom God effecual- 
ly calleth he justifieth—by im- 


‘The idea that Christ so took 
the legal place of the sinner, and 


puting the obedience and satis- that the iniquities of his people 


faction of Christ unto them.” 
Con. p. 54. 


were so imputed to him, that 
the law required his death, and 
justice demands the release of 
those for whom he expired, ap- 


pears to us unscriptural and ab- 
surd.”’ Bem. p. 34. 


Nature of the Atonement. 


“ The Lord Jesus, by his per- 
fect obedience, and the sacrifice 
of himself,hath fully satisfied the 
justice of the Father.” p. 44. 

“ Christ humbled himself in 
his life, by subjecting himself to 
the law, which he properly ful- 
filled.” p. 167. 

“ Christ humbled himself in 
his death—having also conflic- 
ted with the terrors and the 
powers of darkness, felt and 
borne the weight of Gods wrath, 
he laid down his life an offering 
for sin.” p. 168. 


‘As to imputation, we do 
deny that the sins of men, or of 
any part of them, were so trans- 
ferred to Christ, that they be- 
came his sins, or were so reck- 
oned to him, that he sustained 
their legal responsiblities.”’ p. 
51. 

‘The penalty of the law, 
strictly speaking, was not inflic- 
ted at all.” p. 64. 

“The atonement paid no 
debt, it involved the infliction 
of no penalty.” p. 72. 


Christ’s ability to make the Atonement. 


“It was requisite that the 
Mediator should be God, that 
he might sustain and keep the 


“We say that Christ could 
not have made an adequate 
atonement, Hf this atonement 
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human nature trom sinking un- umplied, that he must endure 
der the infinite wrath of God, sufferings equal to the eternal 
and the power of death.” p. damnation of all those who will 


161. 


finally be saved.” p. 78. 


Extent of Redemption. 


‘Redemption ts certainly ap- 
plied, and effectually communi- 
cated, to all those for whom 
Christ hath purchased it, who 
are in time, by the Holy Ghost, 
enabled to believe in Christ ac- 
cording to the gospel.” p. 175. 

“To all those for whom 
Christ hath purchased redemp- 
tion, he doth certainly and ef- 
fectuaHy apply and communi- 
cate the same.” p. 45. 

‘As God hath appointed the 
elect to glory, so hath he by 


the eternal and most free pur- 


pose of his will, foreordained all 
the means thereunto. Where- 
fore, they who are elected, be- 
ing fallen in Adam, are redeem- 
ed by Christ, are effectually 
called unto faith in Christ, by 
his Spirit working in due sea- 
son; are justified, adopted and 
sanctified, and kept by his power 
through faith unto salvation.— 
Neither are any other redeemed 
by Christ, effectually called, jus- 
tified, sanctified, and saved, but 
the elect only.” p. 15. 


“We infer that a limited 
atonement would be an impeach- 
ment of the divine character.” 
p. 94. 

“This human theory would 
have us to believe that. atone- 
ment and salvation are equally 
broad, but the inspired volume 
affirms that some deny the Lord 
that bought them, and bring on 
themselves swift destruction.”’ 
p. 96. 

‘Some for whom the son of 
God expired, and to whom his 
salvation was freely offered, will 
behold and wonder and perish.” 
p. 101. 


Such is the text, and such is Mr. B’s. commentary on it, or 


rather contradiction of it. 


Among other questions proposed to Mr. B. at his ordination, 


was the following—‘ Do you sincerely receive and adopt the 
Confession of Faith of this church, as containing the system of 
doctrine taught inthe Holy Scriptures?’ When he affirmed that 
he did, he acted either as an honest man, convinced that the Con- 
fession of Faith gives the genuine interpretation of scripture, or 
like some others, he did not, but feigned that he did, in order 
that he might creep through this disagreeable wicket into the 
Presbyterian church, at the expense of truth, honesty and a 
good conscience, yea, of perjury itself. If Mr. B. has not chan- 
ged his sentiments since, we trust he acted the part of an honest, 
but ill informed man, believing that his opinions coincided with 
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the formularies of hischurch. We are the more inclined to ado 
this opinion, because there are some, who regard the doctrines 
taught inhis sermons, as in perfect harmony with the Confession. 
We have no idea that this is Mr. B’s own belief. He is acute 
enough to discern that the imputation of Adam’s sin to all his pos- 
terity, the imputation of the sins of the elect to Christ their surety, 
and the imputation of his righteousness to them, are fundamen- 
tal doctrines in the standards of his church, and altogether re- 
jected by him. He is equally aware that the standards of his 
church, and which he professes to have received, explicitly teach, 
—‘‘ Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, but the elect only ;” 
and ‘to all for whom Christ purchased redemption, he doth cer- 
tainly apply and communicate it ;”’ while he believes and teach- 
es—that Christ died for all, and that myriads for whom he shed 
his precious blood will perish eternally. 

We presume Mr. B. would thank no man for maintaining, that 
he now, ‘ sincerely believes and adopts the Confession of Faith, 
as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” A preacher may change his sentiments as well as any 
other man; but the question is, “Can he after this continue in 
the communion of his church, and yet maintain honesty and 
integrity.’’ Is it not his bounden duty, then, to attempt a cor- 
responding change in the standards of his church; and if he 
cannot, to abandon her and join another that holds senti- 
ments congenial to his own? Short of this, he hangs out 
false colours, and is attempting to subvert the doctrine of 
that church that acknowledges him as one of her minis- 
ters. Instead of being the friend and defender, he is the enemy 
of his own church. If it would be perjury in a candidate, 
to professs to receive the standards of a church as scriptural, 
while he is persuaded that they contain absurd and unscriptural 
tenets, isit manly, is it wise,is it consistent with integrity, to remain 
in communion with that church, when it is discovered that she em- 
braces such tenets? Or, is there wisdom and faithfulness in the 
Judicature of a church that allows her ministers to brand her 
formularies, with containing unscriptural and absurd tenets? It 
has been asked, is there a heresy broached since satan preach- 
ed the advantages of transgression, the teaching of which, would 
expel the teacher from the church to which Mr. B. belongs ?— 
Providence has blessed her with standards the most venerable 
and scriptural, ever composed by uninspired men: but does she 
not number among her teachers, those who teach, that God him- 
self, cannot make men guilty of Adam’s first sin, nor impute to 
believers the righteousness of Christ, who is the Lorn their 
righteousness!—that Christ, by his obedience and death, did not 
- make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to God’s justice, in 
~behalf of them that are justified ?—that multitudes will perish, 
for whom Christ died ?—that all men are able to love God and 
believe the gospel; vea. that God himself is the author of sin? 
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The toleration, and teaching of such sentiments, must be inex- 
pressibly distracting, te those that love the truth, and are ac- 
quainted with the principles of the Presbyterian church. Such 
toleration has hitherto terminated, in producing schisms and 
divisions in other churches, and time will determine whether it 
will terminate differently in the Presbyterian church. 


ERRATA. 


In our last number, page 61 of the Review, 21st line from the top, for 
measures,” read reasons. 
Same page, 3d line from the bottom, for “ maugre,” read meager. 








Selections. 


ON THE EXCELLENCY OF THE PRESENT ENGLISH VERSION 
OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


(Concluded from page 81.) 


Ill. The third part of my subject is to adduce the testimony 
of eminent biblical scholars in favour of our version. 

In making a brief selection, I designedly abstain from addu- 
cing the witness of such critics and commentators as are known 
to be hostile to new versions, and wedded even tothe blemishes 
of our authorized translation. The selection is made from scho- 
lars,some of whom were engaged in new translations themselves, 
and who therefore were not interested in sustaining the merit of 
the commom version; and whose concessions in favour of a trans- 
lation in many respects different from their own, ought to have 
the greatest weight with the candid hearer. 

My first is fromthe great Selden whose authority is an host.— 
‘The English translation is the best translation in the world, and 
renders the sense of the original best. The translators took an 
excellent way, That part of the bible was given to him who 
was most skilled in a particular tongue. When they met togeth- 
er, one read the translation, and the next held in their hands some 
bible either in the original or in French, Spanish, Latin, &c. if 
they found any fault they spoke.” Selden died in 1654. 

2. At a grand committee for religion under Oliver Cromwell 
in 1656, it was thought expedient to examine the present trans- 
lation, to discover its mistakes,—and, if needful, publish a better. 
Lord Whitlock of the treasury was ordered to superintend the 
business and Dr. Walton, Dr. Cudworth, Mr. Clark, and other 
first scholars of the day were consulted about it. After, many 
meetings and much consultation, the design was dropped, and 
the committee allowed that the public version was the best 
extant. 

3. Dr. Walton, in the prolegomena to the polyglot, that Eng- 
lish pyramid of sacred Jearning has the following confession. — 
" The saered oracles have been translated into almost all the 
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European tongues in modern times. But among them all, the 
English version effected under the auspices of King James, stands 
pre-eminent.” 

4. To Dr. Walton may be added Poole in his Synopsis Critico- 
rum 1669. ‘Inthe English version which was published in 1611, 
occur many specimens of an editiontruly gigantic, of uncommon 
skill in the original tongues, of extraordinary critical acuteness 
and discrimination, which have been of great use to me very fre- 
quently in the most difficult texts.” 

5. Dr. Doddridge is well known to have given a new translation 
in his family expositor. In his preface, he says, ‘‘ there are so 
few places in which the general sense will appear different from 
our received translation, that some will perhaps think this an un- 
necessary trouble. But I can by no means repent it, &c.” And 
then proceeds to give his reasons for this,course. 

6. Mr. John Wesley in his preface to his New Testament 
makes the following concession : ‘‘ The common English version 
is in general so far as I can judge abundantly the best which Ihave 
seen.” 

7. Dr. Lowth in his short itroduction to English grammar, 
1763, says the vulgar translation of the bible, isthe best standard 
of our language. ‘ This serious testimony is the more valuable, 
as the writer possessed the most delicate taste in English com- 
position, while known to be profoundly versed in the intricacies 
of Hebrew and biblical learning. 

8. Dr. Durell in his critical remarks on Job. The Dr. was 
very fond of detecting the blemishes in our version, and contribu- 
ted much in his day tothe elucidation of dark passages in prophetic 
Hebrew. Yet after all he owns—“ the chief excellence of our 
English version consists in its being a closer translation than any 
which preceded. Without the affectation of sublimity or the 
charge of vulgarity, it employs the language most proper for 
popular benefit. It has also observed a due medium between 
the scrupulosity of the puritans on the one side, and the obscuri- 
ty of the catholics on the other, avoiding both the new terms of 
the former, and the obsolete words of the latter.” 

9. Dr. White, Laudian professor of Arabic at Oxford, ina ser- 
mon recommending the revisal of our present version, says, ‘When 
the authorized version appeared, it contained nothing but what 
was pure in its representation of scriptural doctrine, nothing but 
what was animated in its expressions of devout affection. -Gen- 
eral fidelity to its original is hardly more its characteristic than 
sublimity initself. The English language has acquired new dig- 
nity by it ; and has scarcely acquired additional purity since ; it 
is still considered as the standard of ourtongue. If anew version 
should ever be attempted, the same turn of expressjon should 
doubtless be employed, for it is a style no less consecrated by 


custom than by its own native propriety.” 
Vol. Tl. 
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10. I shall adduce the testimony of another student and scho- 
lar, to which much weight may be attached by some who hear 
me. Dr. Priestley in his preface to the English edition of his har- 
mony of the Evangelists, says, “ I have ‘cotrected our common 
version, wherever | thought it necessary, either on account of its 
giving a wrong sense, or forthe sake of changing some obsolete 
words and phrases. An entire new translation | thought unne- 
cessary : and indeed it would not have been easy to make one, 
the general character of which would give more satisfaction, or 
more happily express the simplicity of the original writers of the 
gospel history.” Such is the deliberate judgement of Dr. Priest- 
ley about a new translation. Let our modern Socinians atten- 
tively consider it. * 

11. I shall close this body of witnesses by two whose charac- 
ters for solid biblical learning are justly esteemed pre-eminent in 
the present day. I refer to Dr. Campbell,and to Dr. Geddes the 
catholic, the great advocate of a new translation. Let us hear 
what he advances in his prospectus. ‘“‘ That a new translation, 
* says he, ‘“ particularly of the Old Testament, is still wanted, 1 
shall lay down as a proposition generally agreed upon.” He then 
makes subsequent acknowledgement in favour of the present 
version. “ The highest eulogiums have been passed on this 
translation, both by our nation and by foreigners. And indeed, 
if accuracy, fidelity, and the strictest attention to the letter of 
the text, be supposed to constitute the qualities of an excellent 
version, this, of all versions, must, in general, be accounted the 
most excellent. Every sentence, every word, every syllable, 
every letter and point, seem to have been w eighed with the ni- 
cest exactitude, and expressed either in the text or m the mar- 
gin with the greatest precision. Pagninus himself is hardly more 
literal: and it was well remarked by Robertson, above a hundred 
years ago, that it may serve for a lexicon of the Hebrew language, 
as well as for atranslation. It is, however, c confessedly, not 
without its faults.” The Doctor then proceeds to expose its 
real or supposed blemishes. 

But it may please some of my hearers to mtroduce at the close 
anothercritic of a very different descripton, Dr. Campbell, a learn- 
ed minister of the Scottish kirk. He is defending the utility of 
various translations, against those who oppose all innovation, and 
who seem to consider our present version as infallible. Amon 
many judicious observations, he has the following. “Ifthe dif- 
ferent ways of rendering one passage, may make the unlearned 
doubtful with regard to the meaning of that passage, the perfect 


* In using the term Socinian, the speaker has no intention to show any dis- 
respect to that body of men who reject the Trinity, the Deity and Atonement 
of Christ, and other doctrines of our common Christianity. They eal) them- 
selves Unitarians. Dut Deists, Mahommedans, and Jews, are as much Unita- 
rians as they, and consequently deprive them of the honour connected with 
the erclusive use of the name 
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harmony ot the difierent interpreters, as far as regards the sense, 
in many more passages, nay, I may justly say, in every thing that 
can be considered as essential in the history and doctrine, serves 
as the strongest confirmation of these in particular. The differ- 

ent translations are like so many different touchstones.” There 

is more in this remarkable passage of Dr. Campbell than appears 

on the surface. He had no idea, it evidently appears, that any 

thing like a faithful version could be made of the New Testa- 

ment, in which any point of history or doctrine should appear es- 

sentially different from what is found in our received translation. 

It would be easy for me to swell my list of witnesses from the 

commentators on the English Scriptures; but I forbear, being 
confident that if mere human authority in scholarship is to be 

estimated, my victory is won, and the excellency of our common 

version established beyond reasonable opposition. 

There may be present some whose minds are not yet satistied, 
and who may think that I have pushed the matter too far. They 
may ask, Is our present version faultless? L answer, No. They 
may ask, If there be not mistakes in it which affect the true 
meaning? IT answer, Yes. But I am prepared to add, in con- 
gruity with the above witnesses, that the version is generally 
correct, that on the whole it is superior to any other English 
version which [ have seen, and that in no instance, not one, is 
there such a translation as gives a false view of any doctrine, 
or precept, or promise, or threatening, in the original. 

But it may be further objected, that the original text itself 
from which the authorised version was made, is very corrupt, and 
that the labours of British and foreign critics warrant us to con- 
clude that a faithful original text would give a very different 
cast to new versions. 

In answer to this I would say, ii would only prove the strength 
ot my prejudices, or the extent of my ignorance, to undervalue 
the toils and discoveries of such men as Kennicot, Michaelis, 
Griesbach, Wetstein, Matthai, De Rossi, Lowth and Blayney.— 
All manuscripts of the original, all translations, and all editions, 
must, as human works, share the imperfections of their authors. 
There can be but one opinion on this subject. Yet, after all, to 
what doall the labours of all critics amount? With the exception 
of twoor perhaps three texts in the New Testament, which the 
Trinitarian scholar can easily spare, all the thousands of various 
readings do not affect any one essential tenct of Christianity.— 
But as it would ill become me to obtrude my decision on such a 
momentous question before this audience; and as several may 
be desirous of ascertaming how far the different readings of the 
New Testament do ailect the questions in discussion between us 
aud the Socinians, permit me to introduce the weighty decision 
of a critic, who has lately distinguished himself in his examina- 
tion of the new version. Mr. Nares then, in his able work speaks 
thus. ‘Upon the authority of some examination and scrutiny, 
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I really do think, that the alterations and amendments of all the 
modern critics, are exceedingly insignificant, as to the real con- 
tents of the sacred writings, though extremely valuable on many 
accounts, perhaps, I may add chiefly on this very account.” Such 
is Mr. Nares’ conclusion, which no biblical scholar will very rea- 
dily contradict. 

It may gratify my hearers to specify to them the number of 
various readings, on which critics have been employing their la- 
bours for many years. In the days of Dr. Mills they were reck- 
oned at thirty thousand. In the present day they have risen to 
one hundred and fifty thousand. After such a statement you 
may be ready to fear that nothing but uncertainty can belong to 
such a book as the New Testament. Let me then as briefly as 
possible state two circumstances, either of which may set your 
mind at rest; but which when considered together, will afford 
you, I am persuaded, full satisfaction on this subject. In John’s 
gospel are to be found 1787 readings. Ten only of these are of any 
importance, and not one of them all affects any passage on which 
the Deity or Atonement of Christ, or any essential tenet is built. 
Mr. Nares made the examination ; and such is the result of his 
enquiry. But let us set aside all Trinitarian evidence for a mo- 
ment, and hear in a respectful way what the Editors of the Im- 
proved Version advance on this topic in their preface, page 27. 

‘These various readings, though very numerous, do not in anv 
degree affect the general credit and integrity of the text; the uni- 
formity of which in so many copies scattered through all countries 
in the known world, and in so great a variety of languages, is truly 
astonishing, and demonstrates both the venerationin which the sa- 


_cred scriptures were held, and the great care which was taken 


in transcribing them. Of the one hundred and fifty thousand 
various readings discovered by the sagacity and dilligence of 
collaters, not one tenth nor one thousandth part makes any per- 
ceptible or material alteration in the sense.”. This is surely 
enough to satisfy the most fearful and timid mind. Even ac- 
cording to these editors, who make such a noise about manu- 
scripts and corruptions, and interpolations and a corrected text, 
not one reading in one thousand affects the sense in a material 
degree. 

I might now close my defence of our version, with the con- 
viction that if my exposition has been clear and intelligible ; 
not one candid mind here can resist the strength of the evi- 
dence. But I promised to advert a little to the claims of what 
is called ‘‘an Improved Version.” 

The version I refer to, and which has been very industriously 
circulated in this town, is called ‘ An Improved Version; on the 
basis of Archbishop Newcome’s, with a corrected text and crate- 
cal notes. Such isthe title page. These claims are indeed very 
high. It is not merely a new version, or an attempt towards a 
hetter, hut an emproved version. 
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i shall briefly examine the three very high claims advanced 
in this great work of the Socinian laboratory. 1st. They pre- 
tend toa corrected text. From their preface we learn that they 
give a preference to the text as established by Griesbach; and 
unite in the high praises which some of our countrymen have lav- 
ished on that German critic. Havethese new translators,in leav- 
ing the old standard text, adhered to this perfect model, the text 
of Griesbach? By nomeans. They have noted as spurious not 
only verses, but whole chapters, which Griesbach has put on a 
level withthe genuine text. Intheir preface, they lay it down 
as a general rule, that all conjectural criticism is to be avoided, 
and that the text is to be decided by the authority of manu- 
scripts and versions. And the reason assigned by them for 
this rule is indisputable, namely, if conjecture be admitted, a 
writer may be influenced by his peculiar tenets to reject such 
passages as do not accord with his system. . 

Dothey abide by this indisputable rule ? By nomeans. As they 
reject Griesbach’s text when they please, so have they indulg- 
ed in conjectural emendation to an incredible extent, in defiance 
of their own canon. They have marked as spurious the second 
chapter of Matthew, and part of the firist, the first and second 
chapters of Luke, and the second of If. Peter. Why have they 
branded these excellent portions of holy writ as interpolations ? 
Tell it not in Gath, in an age of rational, enlightened, liberal 
criticism! Is there any manuscript extant, any respectable ver- 
sion, in which such chapters are not to be found? No, not one! 
The editors admit it. I leave you to judge, then, on what 
grounds these men in violation of all critical authority extermi- 
nate whole portions of the New Testament. 

The second claim is the authority of Archbishop Newcome. 
The reputation of this archbishop stands deservedly high. He 
published a translation of the minor prophets, of Ezekiel, and of 
the whole New Testament. The editors profess to place their 
version on the basis of his. The archbishop being a ‘Trinitari- 
an, a believer in the Divinity and Atonement of Christ, a church- 
man who reads their title page expects their translation to be 
conducted on the same principles. Well, is their version built on 
the pillars of the archbishop’s ’* 


* Let the hearer compare the Archbishop's version with the Improved one on 
all the texts which are generally adduced as proofs of Jesus Christ being the 
true God and the Creator of the Universe; and let him then say, if the super- 
structure rests on the goodly basis. In such passages, the authority of the 
learned and venerable primate is set aside without apology or ceremony. In 
their preface, the translators warn their readers of the discrepancies between 
the basis and the superstructure. Why not then adopt a new version alto- 
gether? Any man, any society, has a right to publish what translation they 
please. But let them act fairly and without any concealment. Let not a 
Socinian version be published withthe name of a Trinitarian primate prefixed 


to it; let not the colours of the English Church be placed at the mast head of 
an enemy’s vess¢h. 
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‘Their third modest claim is an lmproved Version. 

F or amoment let us glance at the principles on which every ver- 
sion of the sacred scriptures should be conducted. Is not the 
object of a version to give the exact sense of the original? In 
acommentary or a paraphrase the writer puts hzs Meaning on 
the text—in a translation, the translator is bound by every sacred 
tie to give you the meaning, the whole meaning, and nothing but 
the meaning, of the original. What would you think if the 
Arminians should send out a version of the New Testament, in 
which all the verses and chapters bearing on ypredestination, 
election, perseverance and falling away, were So managed as 
evidently to favour their system? Or what would the Armini- 
ans say, if we should publish a version in which the leading pas- 
sages adduced in favour of their tenets were melted down in 
the Calvinistic crucible, or marked in Italic letters as being spu- 
rious or interpolated? Would not such base attempts to adul- 
terate the Word of God in adapting it to the purposes of a party, 
be universally viewed with abhorrence, or treated with ineflable 
contempt! Is it to be endured then among candid men, among 
such as fear God and venerate his word, that Socinians should 
boldly publish a version to the world, where every method is 
adopted to exclude orthodox tenets from appearing on the sur- 
face of Revelation? Let them, as honest men, fairly render the 
original, and then by the utmost of their critical skill make that 
version, if they can, give evidence in favour of Unitarianism. 
But let them not tamper with the witness himself. It is quite 
fair for them to cross-examine and question the witness as much 
and as long as they please. But to interfere previously, to put 
words into kis mouth, is to violate all the laws of equity, and in 
such high concerns as these, is at once the perfection of wicked- 
ness and folly. It will be necessary now to give specimens of 
the Improved Version. 

Since the authorized version was made, orthodox critics have 
discovered many passages where a more exact and literal ren- 
dering would give greater point to the Divinity and Atonement 
of Christ, the Divinity and influence of the Holy Spirit, and the 
principal doctrines of grace. Now, candour requires that justice 
should have been done even by an enemy to these criticisms. Ihave 
looked in vain for this justice in the Improved Version. Toa 
Wakefield the greatest deference is yielded; but such men as 
Granville Sharp, and Dr. Middleton, cannot expect any honour 
from the editors of an Improved Version. 

This improved version, where a purpose is to be served, can 
lay aside the original text altogether, and give’ a version truly 
their own. Does the Spirit of God to convey the strongest ideas 
of God’s mercy, say, ‘‘ That God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ These men throw out 
the clause “ begotten,” lest Christ's mysterious relation to the 
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Father should appear too eminent. They themselves, as con- 
scious of having in many instances departed from the plain sense 
of the Greek text, frankly avow in their preface, that minute 
attention is not by them paid to verbal criticism. This is throw- 
ing aside the mask; for if minute attention is not given to words 
in a translation, of what worth can such a translation be in point 
of fidelity and correctness? ‘These editors proceed so far in 
their Improved Version as to make the writers speak nonsense, 
and reason absurdly, rather than permit them to bear testimony 
to the exalted truths, that Jesus is the true God, that he made 
all things, and that he redeemed men by his blood. 

Is ubjoin a few specimens from their Improved Version of some 
of the grandest passages in the New Testament. 

In Colossians i. 29. Instead of the beautiful and sublime sen- 
timent of the original, justly expressed in our version, “ It pleas- 
ed the Father, that in him should all fulness dwell.” ‘They 
have thus translated or rather caricatured it, ‘“ It hath pleas- 
ed the Father to inhabit all fulness by him.” Surely Socinians 
can never object to mysteries after such jargon as this. 

Their translation of I. Timothy ii. 16, is this; “‘ And without 
controversy the mystery of godliness is great: He who was 
manifested in the flesh, was justified by the spirit —seen by 
messengers, preached to the Gentiles,—believed on in the world, 
—received in glory.” This translation arises far above my weak 
understanding, After all their ridicule of mysteries they must 
at last, alas! alas! confess a mystery, a great mystery in the 
gospel. But w hat 1 is this great mystery, ac cording to the Socinian 
Creed? It is “a man manifested inthe flesh.” This is indeed 
a mystery, compared.with which all Calvinistic, or Trinitarian 
mysteries are nonentities; ‘‘a man manifested in the flesh.’”’— 
Here is a mystery on Socinian principles which set aside the 
the spiritual nature of the human soul, and resolve a man into 
mere organized clay, a man, that is a a being who has no separate 
soul, manifested in flesh. 

What adds to this mystery is, that this ‘man, this man of clay 
manifested in the flesh, was seen, truly seen by his messengers, 
that is by the apostles. That a man should be seen, seen by 
others, this is a mystery in the presence of which all Athanasian 
mysteries must for ever hide their heads. In the last clause 
they say of this man manifested in the flesh, ‘“ he was received 
mm glory.” Itis not to be supposed that we Trinitarians can 
understand such words. _No—this is the climax of the Socinian 
mystery, such as has not entered into the hearts of Trinitarians 
to conceive. 

Time would fail me to give you specimens of talent, candour 
and precision, abounding in this version. Let me select a few ver- 
ses from the first chapter of the Hebrews, a chapter, the evident 


design of which isto prove the superiority of Christ to all others. 
The new version thus renders verses 4. 5 and 6. “having heer 
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made so much greater than those messengers (namely the proph- 
ets,) as he hath obtained a more excellent name than they, for 
to which of those messengers spake God at any time, thou art 
my son, this day have I adopted thee!” Now it is a mild re- 
proof to deny this to be a translation at all. In the Greek it is 
‘‘T have begotten thee,” and in the Hebrew of the second Psalm, 
from which the apostle quotes, it is also, “ this day, I have be- 
gotten thee.” The new version therefore boldly falsifies the di- 
rect evidence of the Spirit to Christ’s dignity, and puts adop- 
tion for generation. ‘This is not-all—by this change, is not the 
apostle made to utter a lie, and to reason like a fool on the ba- 
sis of alie? Do not these men know that all believers, from the 
beginning of the world, were God’s adopted children, and that 
God called himself their Father ? But if Christ be only the 


_ adopted son of God, then wherein consists the superiority of his 


sonship to ours? It is precisely of the same kind; and is not 
all Paul’s reasoning turned into the drivelling of an idiot ? 

Let me produce the translation of the eighth verse. ‘‘ To the 
son he saith, God is thy throne forever and ever.” Here is 
another mystery : while the equality of the Son to the Father is 
denied, and every verse bearing witness to it is put under torture, 
in order to avoid the clear testimony of this verse, they have 
rendered it so, as either to have no sense, or to involve the su- 
periority of the Son to the Father. If the Father be the throne 
of the Son, according to this improved version, | leave every man 
to draw the inference, at the distant thought of which my mind 
shudders. 

I shall crave your indulgence to another quotation. The be- 
ginning of Johns’s gospel thus beautifullys tands forth in the Soci- 
nian mirror. “The word was in the beginning, and the word 
was with God, and the word was a God. This word was in the 
beginning. with God, all things were done by him, and without 
him was not any thing done which hath been done. He was in 
the world, and the w orld was enlightened by him, and the world 
knew him not.” To call this a translation, would be too high 
an honour paid to one of the most daring attemps to ‘Sully the 
honour of him who is now Lord of all, and to whom ere long 
every knee shall humbly bow. Even in this version Christ is 
called a God, yes, a God, not it seems the true God, but a God, 
an inferior God taking his place at the side of the Supreme. 
Can you conceive of rebuke severe enough for such a flagrant 
insult of Him who in all things has the pre-eminence ? Can you 
penetrate the Socinian mystery of the world being done by 
Christ? What does it signify if a shade of nonsensical phrase- 
ology be thrown around the Word, the eternal Word, if his being 
the author of creation be hid from the eyes of the reader? One 
other clause in this prodigy of a paragraph remains to be dragged 
from its den to finish the picture. That verse which in our old- 

fashioned version reads ‘the world was made by him, and the 
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world knew him not,’’—in their improving hands is taught to say, 
‘He was in the world, and the world was enlightened by him, 
and the world knew him not.”’ Now do justice tothis fine stroke of 
criticism. John had said inthe same context, ‘ the light shone in 
darkness, but the darkness comprehended it not. ”’ He had said that 
ihe world refused to receive Christ’s light. This improved ver- 
sion therefore makes John say in the compass of a few verses, 
the world was enlightened, and the world was not enlightened 
by Christ. This is hard, but it is far from being the perfection 
of this new hght, for these enlightened editors make the ven- 
erable apostle utter a self evident contradiction in the same sen- 
tence. Hear it again my friends, and depart with a due sense 
of their high reasoning powers. ‘ The world was enlightened by 
him and yet the world knew him not.’ This sentence in point 
of genuine absurdity sets all exposition at defiance. 

The lecturer concludes with a short but pithy practical appli- 
cation of the subject, a subject in which every friend of truth will 
feel and take a deep interest. Any thing I could add would only 
fill up your columns without enhancing the value of the work.— 
J therefore conclude, with my best wishes and prayers for the 
success of the Curistian Recorpenr. 

PHILANTHROPOS. 


le 
ANECDOTE-——PREDESTINATION. 


As the Rev. P.S. C. of L. waselately travelling on horseback 
in Lancashire, he was overtaken by a genteel-looking traveller, 
who solicited the favour of his company. The stranger conver- 
sed like a man who had a veneration for sacred things, and; a/ier 
talking on various subjects, asked Mr. C. if he was not a clergy- 
man ? 

‘YT amthe minister of an independent congregation,” answer- 
ed his companion. 

‘May I take the hberty to ask if you are a Calvimst ?” said 
the other. 

‘As that term, inits popular sense, certainly conveys a gener- 
al notion of my theological sentiments,” replied Mr. C. “ I do not 
hesitate to appropriate it ; but [have long admired the wisdom 
of that sacred injunction of Jesus Christ,‘ Call no man your fa- 
ther upon the earth.” 

‘ But,” said the other, “ am I to understand that my new ac- 

uaintance, in whose conversation I fecl much interested, can 
possibly admit in his creed the doctrine of predestination to eter- 
nal life ?”’ 

‘Most unquestionably,” returned the minister; “ for what 
doctrine is more clearly revealed by Christ and the Apostles ? 
It is so linked inthe golden chain of redemption, that I could not 
reject it without rejecting at the same time a great deal more.” 

“But vour canddur ywust acknowledge,” added the sfrauger 
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‘that entirely depends on the explanation given the many psssa- 
ges to which you refer; and that many learned and good men 
have placed them in a very different light to what the Calvinists 
do. Nor can I vindicate the righteousness of God in making be- 
tween his creatures any such distinction as election supposes.”’ 
‘Before that objection is admitted to contain any force,” an- 
swered Mr. C. “ you must prove that God owes eternal life to any 
of his fallen creatures ; and further, that the vindication of a mor- 
tal is essential to the equity of God. Besides, the question is 
not, what are the difficulties connected with the doctrine, or can 
a worm solve them all? but, Is this doctrine of predestination 
scripturally and philosophically true, or is it not ? The difficulties 
of the subject will prove nothing against the fact ? and he that 
brings the legislation of his Creator before the tribunal of his 
own understanding, should first be able to measure the length of 
his eternity, the breadth his immensity, the height of his wis- 
dom, and the depth of his decrees. Is it not asad evidence of 
human depravity, that creatures of a day will sit in judgement 
on spiritual and eternal things, as if the Author ofthe great myste- 
ry of godliness were altogether such an one asthemselves’? Per- 
mit me to repeat to you a few stanzas of Dr Watts on this subject : 


Chain’d to his throne a volume lies, 
With all the fates of men, 

With ev’ry angel’s form and size. 
Drawn by th’ eternal pen. 


Now he exalts neglected worms 
To sceptres and a crown ; 

Anon the following page he turns. 
And treads the monurch down. 


‘Not Gabriel asks the reason why, 
Nor God the reason gives; 

Nor dares the favorite angel pry 
Between the golden leaves. 


‘But,’ continued Mr. C. “Ignorance often attempts upon 
earth what would make Inspiration tremble in heaven.” 

‘“T hope you will not be offended,” replied the gentleman, “ it 
I declare, notwithstanding all you advance, Fdo not, I cannot 
believe in this doctrine of predestination.” 

«And I hope,” rejoined Mr. C. ‘ that you will not be offended 
if I declare, | am quite of opinion you do Lelieve in it; for your 
intelligent conversation on other subjects will not permit me to 
believe the contrary.”’ 

“T beg, Sir,” said the other, ” you will explain yourself, for 
your assertion surprises me.”’ 

“Tf you will favour me with the short answer of Yes or No, to 
a few explicit questions I shall take the liberty to propose,” 
replied Mr. ©. “T have little doubt but can prove what I have 
affirmed; and if yon do not think my questions sufficiently 
explicit ta admit such answers, E will endeavour to make them so” 
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‘It will afford me great satisfaction,” said ihe other, ‘to 
comply with your proposal.”’ ‘ 

Mr. C. then began. ‘“ Are you of opmion that all sinners 
will be saved ?” 

‘By no means,” said the gentleman. 

‘But you have no doubt,” added Mr. C. “ it will be formally 
and finally determined, at the day of judgment, who are to be 
saved, and who are to perish ?” 

‘Tam certainly of that opinion,” replied the stranger. 

‘T would ask, then,” continued Mr. C. “is the great God 
under any necessity of waiting till these last awful assizes, in 
order to determine who are the righteous that are to be saved, 
and the wicked who are to perish?” 

‘ By no means,” said the other; “for he certainly knows 
already.” 

‘When do you imagine,” asked Mr. C. “that he first attained 
this knowledge ?” 

Here the gentleman paused, and hesitated a little ; but soon 
answered, ‘‘He must have known from all eternity.” 

“Then,” said Mr. C. “ it must have been fixed from ail 
eternity.” 

‘That by no means follows,” replied the other. 

“ Then it follows,” added Mr. C. “ that he did not know from 
all eternity, but only guessed,.and happened to guess right ; for 
how can Omniscience know what is yet uncertain.” 

Here the stranger began to perceive his difficulty, and after a 
short debate confessed it should seem it must have been fixed 
from eternity. 

“Now,” said Mr. C. “ one question more will prove that you 
believe in predestination as wellasI. You have acknowledged, 
what can never be disproved, that God could not know from 
eternity who shall be saved, unless it had been fixed from eter- 
nity. If then it was fixed, be pleased, Sir, to inform me who 
fixed it ?” 

The gentleman candidly acknowledged he had never taken 
this view of the subject before, and said he believed it would 
be the last time he should attempt to oppose predestination to 
eternal life. 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF MISSIONS IN THE FRIENDLY 
ISLANDS. 

{Compiled chiefly from Brown's Hist. of Missions and Chapin’s Missionary 
Gazetteer. | 

These islands are about 188 in number; only about 20 of which are of any 

considerable extent. They lie in 21 degrees S. latitude, and 174 W. longi- 

tude. About 1,300 miles west from the Society Islands, and 2.000 east from 

Rotany Bay. They were discovered by captain Cook in 1773, and were so 
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nufned by tim ou account of the trreudship that appeared to subsist adloyy Une 
inhabitants, and their courteous beliaviour to strangers. ‘I'he same ignorance, 
idolatry and wickedness that characterized the Society lsiands, were also com- 
mon here; and their conduct to the missionaries, as well as the account of later 
visiters, testify, that with all the appearances of friendship which they exhibit. 
they are also capable of the greatest excesses of cruelty and revenge. Of this 
group the principal island, containing about 10,000 inhabitants, is 


TONGATABOO. 

In our last number we mentioned that ten of the missionaries taken out 1! 
the Duff in 1796, went to this country with the view to form a missionary es- 
tablishment similar to the one in Otaheite. The history of this mission is 
short, having failed as completely asthe others ultimately succeeded. ‘The mis- 
sionaries arrived in March, 1797, and were received with such expressions of 
kindness as fully to justify the opinion formerly entertained of the cha- 
racter of these people. But while they were treated with the utmost atten- 
tion and respeet by the natives, they met with no small trouble from two 
worthless fellows of their own countrymen, who in all probability had made 
their escape from Botany Bay. The conduct of the missionayies, so opposite 
to their abandoned habits, provoked their enmity; and their application to 
them for presents became so frequent and extravagant, that it became necessa- 
ry torefuse them. From this time their conduct became most insolent ; they 
breathed forth the most dreadful imprecations, and threatened to inflame the 
natives against them. Though the infamous conduct of these men rendere’ 
them unpopular, and their influence small with the natives, yet they partialiy 
succeeded in carrying their threats into execution. The apostacy and subse- 
quent bad conduct of Veeson, one of the missionaries, perhaps not less than the 
opposition of these avowed enemies, contributed to the defeat of the mission. 
Through the instigation of their abandoned countrymen a conspiracy was en- 
tered into to murder them, from which they were providentially delivered.— 
In April, 1799, Toogahowe, the Dugona (or chief) of the island, who had 
hitherto professed himself to be the friend of the missionaries, was treacher- 
ously murdered by Loogalalla and his brother, two of his own cousins. In the 
ensuing struggle for power the determined neutrality of the missionaries 
brought upon them the displeasure of both parties—they were industriously 
represented as the cause of all the calamities that befel the country—plots 
were laid for their destruction—three of their number were murdered in the 
most savage manner, which affected the survivors with the deepest sorrow, 
and excited the most painful apprehensions for their own safety. Many also 
thirsted for their blood—they were destitute of clothing, and almost of neces- 
sary food; and at the same time under such entire and degrading subjection to 
the natives, as destroyed all prospect of usefulness among them. Under these 
discouraging and perplexing circumstances some of the missionaries had enter- 
tained serious thoughts of quitting the island in their small boat, and attempt- 
ing to sail to New South Wales, a distance of 2,000 miles; but this proposal 
appeared to others as only flying from death on land, to inevitable destruction 
at sea, in astill more hideous form. 
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mach Was Uie situation of the missionaries, when im Junuary, LSU, the 
Betsy, an English vessel, touched at the island, and captain Cook, on being 
informed of the distressed situation of the missionaries, kindly offered them a 
passage to New South Wales, which they joyfully accepted. Thus closed 
the first attempt to introduce the blessings of civilization and religion among 
this people ; affording a melancholy example of the privations, and sufferings, 
and patience of the missionary life, and how much evil may be caused, and 
how much good prevented, by the machinations of a few of the most worth- 
less and abandoned of men. How mysterious, O Lord, are thy ways; thy 
judgements how great a deep are they. 

Since this period the difficulties attending a mission to these islands have 
appeared extremely formidable. For several years a vessel could not touch 
here with safety. In December, 1806, the ship Port-au-Prince arrived in 
these seas, and was treacherously seized by the natives. Of her crew, con- 
sisting of 60 men, 26 were inhumanly massacred, 17 left the islands, and 17 
remained scattered in the different islands. Mr. W. Mariner, after 4 years’ 
residence made his escape, and has furnished materials for 2 interesting vol- 
umes, with a grammar and vocabulary of the language. 

In 1822 the Wesleyan Missionary Society determined to attempt a renewal 
of missionary labours on these islands. Mr. Lawry, who had been some years 
in New South Wales, sailed with Mrs. Lawry and two mechanics, and landed 
at Mooa Aug. 17, 1822. The governor furnished him with cattle and sheep. 
Mr. Lawry and his companions were received in a friendly manner by the 
natives, and were taken under the protection of Palau. After a short resi- 
dence at Tataiamatonga, they removed to Cokevernal, where the mission- 
buildings, &c. had been prepared. They found at Tonga an Englishman 
named Singleton, who was one of the survivors of the crew of the Port-au- 
Prince. Though Palau, with a few exceptions, has continued friendly, yet 
the extreme fickleness and treachery of the Tonga Chiefs render the future 
prosperity of the mission doubtful. 

MARQUESAS. 

The Marquesas Islands are five in number, and lie in a northeast direction 
from the Society Islands, in 8. latitude 10 deg. and W. longitude 138 deg. 
making the distance between them about 700 miles. The population of these 
islands is variously estimated, from 20 to 50,000. The affinity of their lan- 
guage, manners and customs, religious ceremonies, and the number and kind 
of their deities, clearly shew that they are of the same nation with the inhabi- 
tants of the Society Islands. The names of the islands are, St. Christina, 
Magdalena, St. Dominica, St. Pedro, and Hood. 

Messrs. Harris and Crook, passengers in the Duff, made choice of St. Chris- 
tina as the scene of their labours, where they were landed by captain Wilson 
in April, 1797, after he had settled the missionaries in Otaheite and Tongata- 
boo. This mission, however, came very soon toanend. Harris had scarcely 
landed on the island when he shrunk from the undertaking ; and before the 
departure of the ship determined to return to Otaheite. Crook, a young man 
of 22, was not so easily disheartened, and notwithstanding the loss of his com- 
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paniou resolved tu contuwue on the island, During the frst six months ot his 
residence in this place he suffered considerably from hunger, in consequence 
of the improvidence of the natives; but yet he was kindly treated by the 
chiefs. About a year after his arrival, a ship having appeared off the island, 
he went on board with a view of enquiring to what country she belonged, and 
of writing to Europe by her; but as the wind blew fresh from the mountains 
the vessel was carried to leeward of the island. Being thus prevented from 
returning to St. Christina, Mr. Crook requested the captain to carry him to 
Sir Henry Martyn’s, an island about 60 miles to the northwest. Having con- 
tinned on this island for several months, and despairing of an opportunity of 
returning to St. Christina, he embraced the opportunity which was presented 
of returming to London in the whale ship Butterworth, thinking that he could 
more effectually serve the cause of missions by returning to England, and re- 


‘presenting to the Society the state of the whole group of the Marquesas Islands, 


and urging the propriety of sending out more missionaries to that place. Mr. 
C. again left his native land in 1803, with the view of joining the missionaries 
in Otaheite. He did not, however, proceed then to that island, but settled 
with his wife in Port Jackson. In 1816 he removed to Eimeo, one of the So- 
ciety Islands, and in 1818 to Wilks’ Harbour, a station on the N. E. side of 
Otaheite, where previous to 1822, 323 adults had been baptized, an? 190 
children. 

Though the mission to the Marquesas was never renewed, there is every 
prospect of their being speedily furnished with the means of instruction.— 
The Otaheitean converts have frequently visited these islands; the people 
have become anxious to receive Christian instruction, and arrangements have 
been made to comply with their wishes. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history of missionary efforts in the islands of the 
South Pacific. At first the aspect was most unpromising ; in the end, success- 
ful far beyond the expectations of their most zealous friends. Already may 
it be said of these numerous isles, that they wait for God’s law : and the whole 
history of these events impresses deeply upon the mind this important lesson, 
that it is not by human might or power, but by the spirit of the Lord, that 
these things are accomplished. To him alone then be the glory. 


D+ 
IRELAND. 


Popish opposition to the Bible and School Societies. 


At Cork, on the 9th of September, 1824, a meeting was held 
for the purpose of forming an Auxiliary to the Hibernian Society 
for the establishment of schools, &c. And although the friends 
of the design were alone invited, several Roman Catholic. bar- 
risters attended, and occupied almost the whole time of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Shiel, Mr. Dwyer, Mr. O’Connel, and Mr. Brie, 
lengthened out the meeting by interminable addresses, until at 
seven o'clock, an adjournment was resorted to. The next day 
the same scene was renewed ; and a great concourse of Papists 
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having flocked together to hear their orators, the meeting finally 
separated without any result. i 

At the same city, on the 21st of the same month, another 
meeting was held for the support of the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety. On this occasion Mr. Dwyer followed the same course, and 
a warm altercation took place. Such an uproar followed, that 
no business could be proceeded with. 

At Clonmell, on the same day, the <1st September, a meeting 
was held for the furtherance of the views of the London Hiber- 
nian Society. Here an adjournment was again obliged to be 
resorted to. On the second day, however, the Roman Catholic 
priest, named Brennan, was so closely pressed by the Hon. Bap- 
tist Noel, that he withdrew from the meeting, carrying many of 
his supporters with him. The resolutions were consequently 
carried. 

At Waterford, on the 28th September, another meeting for the 
support of the Hibernian Society was held. Here the opposi- 
tion was headed by a priest named Sheenan, who, after detaining 
the assembly for a considerable length of time to hear an ha- 
rangue against Protestantism, at length succeeded in preventing 
any resolution from being carried. 

Let it be observed, that in all these instances the Papists were 
obviously and undeniably tutruders. The invitations put forth 
were addressed to those who were friendly. All that was at- 
tempted in each case was, an assembly of such as were desirous 
of assisting and furthering the plans of the Society ; assemblies 
similar to which have in former years been collected in Ireland 
as well as inthis country. And yet to meetings thus called came 
ereat crowds of Papists, headed by their priests, confessedly for 
the purpose of preventing the Protestants from doing that which 
they had an unquestionable right todo. Will any one pretend, 
that such individuals in Cork, or in Waterford, as are friendly to 
the plans of the Hibernian or the Church Missionary Society, 
have not a right to assemble in a room for the purpose of uniting 
themselves in an Association in aid of that Society? No doubt 
can exist upon the subject; and we may judge of the fear ex- 
cited among the Roman Catholics, and of the length they are 
capable of going, when we see them thronging to such meetings, 
and even paying large sums for admission, (as was the case in 
sevaral instances, ) in order by force and clamour, and even by 
violence directed against females, to frustrate the wishes of the 
Protestant inhabitants. 

We are indebted, further, to one of these collisions, for the 
most concise, succinct and expressive statements of the real 
views and apprehensions of the Popish priests that has ever 
been elicited. Mr. Sheenan, at the Waterford meeting, in op- 
posing the resolutions drawn up by Mr. Gordon and the Hon. 
Baptist Noel, offered the three following to the chairman, as an 
amendment 
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Resolved, 1. That it appears to this meeting, trom the expo- 
sition made this day by the Hon. Baptist Noel and Capt. Gordon 
of the Royal Navy, that the free and indiscriminate circulation of 
the Bible, without note or comment, amongst our poor, constitutes 
the basis of the education sanctioned and promoted by the London 
Hibernian Society. 

2. That we consider such a system of education contrary to the 
sacred Scriptures, prejudicial to the interests of true religion, and 
subversive of all order in Society! ! ! 

3. That as good and sincere Christians, and as loyal subjects, 
we will resist with all our might the establishment of such a sys- 
tem amongst us; because we are convinced that it would sub- 
stitute eventually scepticism and infidelity in place of Christianity, 
and anarchy and confusion in place of order and good govern- 
ment {!! 

Admirable logic! The diffusion of God's own word among the 
people is to produce nothing but infidelity, anarchy, and confu- 
sion! 

This system is ‘contrary to the Sacred Scriptures,” we are 
told. Inwhat part of the Bible is it that the use of the Bible is 
forbidden? We know not; but abundance of passages present 
themselves in which the constant use of God’s word is com- 
manded to all. ‘The entrance of thy words giveth light, it 
giveth understanding to the simple’’—‘‘ Search the Scriptures’’ 
—‘‘ Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for 
our learning, that we, through patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures, might have hope’’—“ 'Take the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God’’—‘‘ The Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus ’—‘ All Scripiure is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.” But it is unnecessary to proceed. The Pa- 
pists understand as well as ourselves the real state of the case. 
They dare not allow their followers the Bible, because they 
know that they stand convicted at the bar of inspiration, of 
corrupting the truths of God by their human inventions and 
vain traditions. But the Bible will be given tothe Irish, wheth- 
er they consent or whether they oppose, and the natural results 
must jollow. 

The ignorance displayed in these contests would be quite amu- 
sing, were not the interests which are sacrificed to it so moment- 
ous. The principal Dublin paper in the Romish interest, talks 
of “the alliance which has been established between the Church 
of England, Baptists, Aanabaptists, Atinomians, Arminians, &c. 


Let those who are 6 zealous for Catholie Emancipation, reflect what would 
be the effect of placing men of such principles at the head of affairs in a Pro- 
testant country, and it may help to moderate their grief at the late failure of 
this measure in the Britteh Parligment.—FEprv. 


